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At a Yearly Meeting held in Philadetphia by adjournment 
from the lOfh of the Fourth Month, to the 20th of the 
same, inclusive, 1838. 

The Committee oppointed for the gradual Civilization of the Indian 
Natives, produced a circumstantial and interesting report of their proceedings 
in the course of the past year. Their care in rendering pecuniary aid to our 
red brethren, for the relief of their wants produced by the failure or loss of 
crops, and in other respects — also in assisting them in presenting to Congress 
and to the President of the United States, their protest and remonstrance 
against a spurious treaty, by which a small portion of the tribes would sell 
their land?, and thereby subject the whole to be removed to the western wilds 
of this country — was satisfactory to the Meeting, and approved. That 
Committee is authorised to print and publish such parts of the report and 
documents now read, as may appear to them expedient, for the information 
of our own members, and Friends in other Yearly Meetings, and to promote 
feelings of sympathy and interest on behalf of this offlioled and helpless class 
of our fellow-men. 

Extracted from the minutes, 

WILLIAM EVANS, 

Clerk. 
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REPORT. 



TO THE YEARLY MEETING. 

The committee charged with the gradual civili-? 
zation and improvement of the ludian Natives 

Report, — 

That the Friends who went, in the fall of 1836, 
to reside on the farm at Tunessassah, still continue 
there, and have received during the past year effi- 
cient aid from our friend Robert Scotten, who spent 
several months at the reservation. Under their 
superintendence the grist and saw mills have under- 
gone a complete repair. We have also through 
their means received more frequent information 
respecting the condition of the Indians residing ia 
the vicinity of that place, than we have been 
accustomed for some years before to obtain. 

In our report last year we informed the Yearly 
Meeting that, owing to the failure of the crops, six 
hundred dollars had been expended by direction of 
the committee, in the purchase of corn and pota- 
toes, for the relief of such of the natives as had not 
otherwise the means of support. Soon after that 
meeting, a communication was received from four 
of the chiefs on the Allegheny reservation, from 
which the following is an extract, viz. 

" We^the chiefs of the Allegheny reservation, to 
our brothers the Quakers in Philadelphia. — Robert 
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Scotten now residing here, has bought and faith- 
fully divided amongst us, provision for us and our 
children, which has been a great help to us ; for 
which we are very thankful, believing the Great 
Spirit has sent our brothers to help us. Now we 
will speak on the subject of schools. One school 
has been opened at Cornplanter's settlement, which 
has been attended by from twenty-five to thirty 
children. We are very desirous that our children 
should go to school and get learning ; but the 
teacher is unsteady. We, the chiefs, are encouraged 
to have our children schooled, and intend to build 
a school house next summer, near Cold Spring. 

" Brothers, excuse us for getting along so slow ; 
we have not strength to get along as fast as we ought ; 
having lost our provision, many of our people have 
been from home all winter, hunting to get provision. 
We hope you will not give up your kindness to us." 

A letter from the Friends at Tunessassah, dated 
8th Mo. 21st, 1837, has the following paragraph. 

" The improvement of the natives in agriculture 
does not bear a very favourable appearance at 
present, as many of them have been reduced to 
poverty by the loss of their crops, and have sold 
their oxen and horses to procure bread, and let 
their land out to white people to farm. Such 
Indians as had oxen or horses to work, put in their 
spring crops tolerably well ; their corn crops are 
mostly pretty well grown, but the spring being 
cold and backward, we are fearful that frost will 
come before it ripens. Their crops of spring 
wheat, oats, buckwheat and potatoes look well. 
The natives have not often sat with us in a meet- 
ing capacity, but we have had frequent opportu- 
nities with them on religious subjects to good 
satisfaction. They stand open to hear us on those 
subjects and have feelingly approbated what has 
been offeree!." 
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By another letter dated 12th Mo. 20th, we are 
informed, that " the school at Old Town, taught 
by Peter Crous, (a half-breed Indian) has been in 
operation about four weeks; it is small, not 
exceeding ten scholars at any time ; probably the 
number may be considerably increased soon." 
" The prospect of a school at Cornplanter's settle- 
ment is at present no wise flattering, although 
most of the natives of that place appear to be 
desirous for it." — "In attending to the subject 
recommended by our friends Enoch Lewis and 
Joseph Elkinton, of ascertaining the number of 
sheep that the natives wish to purchase, most 
of those who are circumstanced so as to keep them, 
appeared disposed to get them as soon as they are 
in circumstances to pay for them. Several de- 
clined subscribing for them for want of funds. 
Eighteen individuals subscribed for ninety-nine 
sheep, which will be procured as soon as the funds 
are furnished to pay for them. From what I have 
been able to discover in going about among the 
natives, I believe most of them have ffrain enough 
to carry them pretty comfortably through the 
winter. There are a few who are entirely desti- 
tute, and some others nearly so ; but with reason- 
able exertion on their part, they may procure a 
comfortable subsistence for their families." 

This anticipation was not fully realized, and it 
being apprehended that some families would suffer 
for want of an adequate supply of food, unless some 
aid was rendered them, the Friend residing on the 
reservation was authorized to expend three hun- 
dred dollars in the purchase of corn, for distribu- 
tion among such of the natives as were in want. 
A letter received from him dated 3rd Mo. 28th last 
says, "I purchased two hundred and ninety-six 
bushels of corn, and have handed out to the natives 
about one hundred bushels, and neatly the same 
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amount of potatoes, which have been thankfully re- 
ceived by them. I think there has not been much 
more suffering among them during the past winter 
for want of provisions, than is ordinary. A large 
number of them have been engaged in cutting and 
hauling logs to the bank of the river, which fur- 
nished them with means to procure a subsistence 
for themselves ; and the few who had plenty of 
their own raising, assisted those who were unable 
to provide for themselves. But the present would 
probably have been a time of suffering with a con- 
siderable number, had there not been a supply at 
hand. Provisions have been unusually scarce and 
dear since the sleighing failed ; corn meal has been 
sold at Cold Spring at four and a half cents per 
pound." 

" The school at Old Town, will close the present 
week, having been continued one quarter and a 
half. The teacher attended strictly to the school. 
I think fifteen or sixteen was the largest number 
of scholars that I saw in attendance at any one 
time. The scholars made considerable progress 
in learning; two studied arithmetic; four were 
learning to write, and six read in the testament." 

In the 9th Mo. last, the following communication 
from three of the chiefs on the Allegheny was 
received, viz. 

" Brothers, the Quakers of Philadelphia. We, 
the chiefs of the Allegheny reservation, believe 
you to be our best friends, and want you to know 
how much trouble we have about our land. Scher- 
merhorn came to Buffalo not long since, and left 
money with our agent to hire Indians to sign their 
names in favour of selling their land. The agent 
sent out runners to the several reservations in the 
state for that purpose, and procured sixty signers. 
Samuel Gordon came to Allegheny and offered 
Blacksnake one thousand dollars for his name, 
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which he refused, as he prefered keeping the land 
for his children. There are but two chiefs and 
two others, on the Allegheny in favour of selling. 
Our as:ent also selected nine chiefs to send as del- 
egates to the west, to see the land where they 
intend Indians to move to, which made us very 
uneasy, and we met together in council at Cold 
Spring, and got a petition drawn and signed by 
ninety-two Indians in favour of keeping our land, 
to send to Washington ; and the Indians on the 
other reservations are doing the same. Our agent 
is holding back our annuity until the chiefs return 
from the west, which will be nearly three months 
hence. 

" We are determined not to sell our land, but to 
stay on it. We have good crops of corn and 
potatoes growing, and hope we will be strengthened 
to go forward and improve. We would be glad 
to have an answer and know your opinion on the 
subject of selling our land." 

Knowing the anxiety of some of the white 
people to procure the removal of the Indians from 
all their lands in New York, and fearing that the 
efforts so strenuously made to obtain a cession of 
their present reservations, might result in some 
procedure seriously injurious to the Indians, we 
concluded that a visit by a part of our number 
would be advisable, before we attempted to com- 
municate any particular advice in regard to their 
present condition, or future decisions. In pur- 
suance of this conclusion, two members of the 
committee left Philadelphia on the 30th of the 
10th, and arrived at Tunessassah on the 8th of 
the following month. 

During the time they remained among the 
Indians, they took the opportunity of visitinff 
as many of l^beir habitations, and conversing with 
such of the most intelligent people, as they con- 
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veniently could. They found some of the farms in 
the neighbourhood of Old Town in pretty good 
condition, but others exhibited evidence of neglect. 
This is no doubt owing in part to those habits of 
indolence, which always prevail among people who 
are but partially civilized, and in part, to the in- 
creasing efforts which are used to procure their 
removal. 

The land moreover is not held in severalty, and 
those who occupy and improve any particular part, 
do not thereby acquire a permanent right to the 
soil ; they hold by possession only, and are liable 
to be dispossessed in case the chiefs should form 
a treaty of session. Hence they have less encour- 
agement to make permanent improvements, than 
they would have if their titles were such as are usual 
with us. It was observable that the Indians were 
kept in a very unsettled condition by the attempts 
which were made to prevail on their chiefs, by the 
offer of bribes, to agree to a sale of the reservation, 
and the fact of bribes being offered for this purpose 
was confirmed from several quarters. All with 
whom the Friends conversed on the subject, were 
exceedingly anxious to remain where tney were ; 
several of them showing by tears as well as words, 
the keenness of their sensibility to the dangers and 
sufferings that await them, in case they should be 
deprived of their present possessions. 

In a council held at Cold Spring a few days 
after their arrival, the chiefs gave our Friends a 
detail of the proceedings which took place some- 
time before, at Buffalo. They met there in conse- 
quence of the exertions of Schermerhorn, to procure 
their removal from the state. The delegation 
which he had taken to the west were not sent by 
the natioQ, they disapproving of the measure ; and 
It was agreed at the council to pay no attention to 
the report of those who went, in case they should 
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be in favour of a removal ; that they would not 
sell the land, but would adhere to their old treaty, 
by virtue of which, they were to retain their pre- 
sent possessions and remain at peace with the peo- 
ple of the United States, as long as the sun rose 
and the waters flowed. 

The chiefs had just come to this conclusion 
when an agent returned there from Washington, 
professing to have a message to them from the Pre- 
sident and Secretary of War. 

The purport of this was to communicate to them 
certain offers which they deemed liberal, made to 
them by the government, on condition of their 
agreeing to remove to the west. After deliberat- 
ing on these proposals the chiefs agreed to reject 
them ; and the following remonstrance, addressed 
to the President of the United States, was agreed 
upon, and signed by seventy chiefs and attested 
by six respectable white men. 



" To the President of the United Slates. 

" We, the undersigned sachems, chiefs and chief 
warriors of the Six Nations, assembled in council 
at the council-house at Buffalo Creek Reservation, 
in the State of New York, present the following 
communication for the purpose of saying to our 
Father the President — that J. F. Schermerhorn, 
United States Commissioner, having been appointed 
to remove the New York Indians to the west, in 
July last he passed through all the settlements of 
the Six Nations, and took with him some of our 
men, of his own selection, for the purpose of form- 
ing an exploring party to the west. This was his 
own delegation and Aot ours. We consider this an 
unlawful and improper exercise of authority, which 

2 
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strikes at the very fundamenta] principles of our 
laws and treaties : we cannot therefore recognise 
persons so selected as regular appointed delegates. 

'' Father. We will explain to you our minds on the 
subject. We have not any desire of again explor- 
ing the western country. The repetition can con- 
fer on us no benefit, inasmuch as we have still the 
same determination to remain upon the premises 
which we now hold in the State of New York. 
Father — we have concluded a ' Treaty of Peace' 
more than forty years ago, which we still adhere 
to for our guide. In that treaty we have mutually 
stipulated that all our national transactions should 
be performed in open council. This stipulation 
was agreed to by the parties mutually. In that 
treaty all secret meetings to transact national busi- 
ness are forbidden. 

" Father. In that treaty we agreed that no 
compulsion should be used by either of the parties, 
but now J. F. Schermerhorn has already used, as 
it were, force, in taking our men to the west clan- 
destinely. Furthermore, we believe that commu- 
nications have been dispatched to you, purporting 
to be the voice of the Six Nations ; but which in 
reality have not been acted upon in our councils. 

** Father. We sincerely hope that all such (if 
any there be) may not be considered or treated 
as the sentiments of the Six Nations. 

*' We will now acquaint you with our views 
respecting the removal of our people west of the 
Mississippi. We have resolved to adhere to our 
present locations ; to remain and lay our bones by 
the side of our forefathers. We believe we can 
continue at home and be at peace with our neigh- 
bours. We have disposed of our lands again and 
again, until our seats are reduced, so that they are 
now but just sufficient for our children to live on. 
We are now surrounded on every side by the white 
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people. We love them, and suffer no inconvei- 
nience from them; but on the contrary, we derive 
from them great and permanent assistance. They 
are kind and generous hearted people. Th<&y treat 
us kindly; We believe that we have fulfilled our 
obligations to each other, and to the treaty of 
peace and friendship which we made. We have 
been born and educated in the same land ; we 
have grown up together in brotherly love; we 
have acquired knowledge of the arts of civilization 
and of agriculture in a great measure from tbem. 
We have now many amongst ds who have built 
large barns and have good wagons and other use- 
ful implements of agriculture ; we have also built 
school and council-houses and convenient churches; 
we have several saw mills and a grain mill 
amongst us. Our people have made rapid advances 
already, and are still progressing in wealth and 
industry ; the moral condition of our people has 
been visibly improving beyond our expectation for 
the last forty years. True, we have also immoral 
and unprincipled men amongst us, but this is com- 
mon with all nations ; there is therefore no sufficient 
reason for the whole nation to be removed on their 
account. 

" Father, once more. We have heard your liberal 
ofiers in connection with your instructions to your 
agent read to us by Judge Stryker. We have 
understood them well ; but with all the light thus 
thrown upon the subject we cannot see sufiSicient 
reasons for accepting them. We believe that our 
comforts here are better than the western territory, 
Wc know that from the sincerity of their hearts 
our people do not wish to accept, and it would be 
heart-rending for us and our people to be induced 
to do so, contrary to our views and feelings. 
Father, we have been repeatedly assured by all tnf 
Presidents, and even by your predecessor, that the 
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right of choice should be left entirely free ; that we 
may go or stay as we choose. 

" We believe our new Father will follow the 
steps of the wise and good Presidents who have 
gone before. We suppose that the people have 
elected a good and philanthropic man for their chief 
magistrate. We therefore hope sincerely, that 
you will suffer no improper means to be used for 
seducing our people to acquiesce in the proposi- 
tioti made by our agent. Father, permit us now 
in closing this letter, to commend your health and 
soundness of spirit to the care of the Great Spirit 
of heaven. 

" Done in general council of the Six Nations, 
on Buffalo Creek Reservation, this 2nd day of 
October, 1837." 

In closing the report of their visit the sub-com- 
mittee express themselves in the following terms, 
viz. "From what we have sieen and heard during this 
visit, we are decidedly of the sentiment that the pre- 
servation of these people from total extinction de- 
pends on their retaming possession ofthe land they 
now have. The offers which are said to be made to 
them in the west, however flattering in appearance, 
present to our minds a very dreary prospect. They 
are probably less fitted for removal to the wilds of 
the west then they were when Friends commenced 
their labours amongst them. They have acquired 
too many of the wants and too few of the habits 
of civilized life to be removed, without the most 
disastrous consequences, to an uncultivated wilder- 
ness. It appears to us, that our duty is a plain 
one ; that we ought to exercise such influence as we 
possess to induce them to hold fast their present 
possessions; to improve themselves and their land 
as rapidly as possible, and to become not only a 
civilized but a Christian community. If they should 
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be induced to accede to the flattering oflers, which 
are so industriously presented to their view, a few 
more fleeting years will probably join their name 
and memory with those which are no longer known, 
e;jcept on the historian's page." 

In a communication subsequently addressed by 
this committee to the Indians, we endeavoured to 
impress them with theimportanceof makinggreater 
efforts to improve their lands, and to acquire school 
learning for their children ; holding up to their view 
as intimately connected with their future welfare 
and prosperity, the division and tenure of theit 
lands in severalty; and a total abstinence from the 
use of ardent spirits. 

Notwithstanding the voice of the nation had 
been so repeatedly and decidedly expressed, adverse 
to the cession and sale of the reservations, yet in 
the early part of the present year another commis- 
sioner came ambng them, empowered by the 
government to negociate a treaty for those objects. 
A council was called at Buffalo, and through the 
artifices and bribery of persons interested in obtain- 
ing a sale of their lands, a pretended treaty was 
unjustly forced upon them ; and though agreed to 
by only a small minority of the chiefs, while the 
remonstrance against it was signed by a much 
larger number, the commissioner persisted in con- 
sidering it as a valid contract. In the 2nd month, 
the committee received the following communica- 
tion from the Indians relative to this affecting sub- 
ject, signed by fifteen chiefs and others ; — 

Cold Spring, 2nd month 10th, 1838. 

To our Old Friends^ the Quakers of Philadelphia. 

" Brothers : our brother, the Quaker who resides 
here with us, was here to day at our council in our 
council-house. Brothers, we consider it our duty to 
let you know what passed at the general council 
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at Buffalo. We all met, Senecas, Onoodagos, 
Cayugas, Tuscaroras, Ooeidas, and all the rest ojf 
the New York Indians. Schermerhorn called oo 
some of the Indians from Green Bay to attend the 
council, who were also there. The United States 
commissioner proceeded and opened the council 
with these words ; ' I now open the council of the 
Six Nations. I am commissioner of the United 
States. I shall do the duty assigned me by the 
President. I was sent to let you know what the 
government wishes. It is the policy of the govern- 
ment that all the Indians shall remove beyond the 
Mississippi. Every chief that will control 100 souls 
to remove, shall receive 500 dollars. He stated 
that government was very kind to Indians, it would 
furnish one year's provision, money to defray the 
expenses of moving them there, build them houses, 
mills, meeting-houses, school-houses, blacksmith 
shops, and furnish them with missionaries. When 
you receive this offer, all your annuity will be 
removed to the far country ; if any Indians remain 
here they will get no money, as there will be no 
agent here, but there will be one sent to the west, 
who will attend all your councils there. You must 
accept of this offer — you must go.' 

*• He occupied the whole time in talking for the 
first eight days of the council. After we had delib-^ 
erated on what he had said io us, and determined on 
remaining where we are, the commissioner said — 

*** We have finished. You have sold all you have 
claimed: here is the treaty made and written 
before you ; and all you have to do is to sign it.' 

" He then laid the treaty on the table : at 
the same time, our petition being written, we 
laid that on the table also. The commissioner 
called on us to sign his paper; the emigra- 
tion party, to the number of 23 came forward 
and signed it. The commissioner stating, it was 
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lawful to sign in the presence of the council, our peti- 
tion was signed by 62 at the same time. At that time 
there was a large majority of the chiefs, and nearly 
all the warriors, on our side. The commissioner 
then said, ^ I now close the council, but my books 
shall be open all night, and until after breakfast to- 
morrow morning; then I will leave the reservation/ 

^^ At the time he dismissed the council he re- 
moved the books to a public house in the vicinity, 
and some of our people who had received large 
sums of money of the Ogden company, used great 
exertions to get many of the chiefs to go to this 
place, and prevailed on some with money, and 
others under the influence of ardent spirits were 
prevailed on, to sign the pretended treaty. They 
offered large sums of money to many of the chiefs, 
who refused it, and remain uncorrupted by the offer 
of their bribes. 

" We told those who had signed the treaty 
that the council is now closed, and you think you 
have sold our land, but we are determined to 
hold our rights. You may sell your proportion 
according to your numbers, but we shall none 
of our land. But the commissioner did not go as 
he said, he staid two days after the council was 
closed, and his books were open all that time; and 
the Ogden company used air their influence to 
weaken our party by offering large sums of money 
to induce them to sign the treaty. On the third 
day, in the afternoon, the commissioner left the 
reservation and went to Buffalo, and held a select 
council with those Indians who had signed the treaty. 

" The Ogden company, knowing our agent 
had withheld our annuity from us, and that we 
intended to send a delegation to Washington, and 
supposing we should be necessitated to hire money 
to defray the expenses of our delegates, went for- 
ward to all those they thought would be likely to 
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accommodate us, and by their influence prevented 
our getting any for that purpose. 

" lirothers. Our hearts are pained, therefore we 
remember you, and aim to let you know our dis- 
tress. Our necessity induces us to ask assistance 
of our friends. We have prevailed on James 
Robinson to go to Washington for us. He will 
stop and see you on his journey, in order to be 
advised by you who to apply to at Washington for 
assistance ; and we think it is not likely we shall be 
able to raise money enough to defray his expenses 
while there, and would ask you to lend him as 
much as he may need. Our agent says we shall 
have our annuity in the 6th month ; when we get 
that we will pay ybu, and will pay you what 
you think right for the use of it. We will hold 
ourselves accountable for whatever amount you 
may think proper to let James Robinson have for 
that purpose. We are determined to stay where 
we are and enjoy our old homes. We hold the 
same minds we were of, when our friends Enoch 
Lewis and Joseph Elkinton visited us last fall. 
Brothers, we believe the love you have felt towards 
us emanated from the Great Spirit; and we beg the 
Great Spirit to preserve you and us, and protect 
us in our rights. There are 1 6 chiefs on this reser- 
vation, two of whom have joined the emigration 
party. The Tonewanda Indians are all firmly 
opposed to selling their lands. At Buffalo reser- 
vation, there is a majority of the chiefs in favour 
of selling, but the warriors are mostly opposed to 
it. The same may be said of Cattaraugus reserva- 
tion. There have 92 warriors of this reservation 
signed the remonstrance, and added the number of 
each family, making in all 700 souls, the chiefs 
having signed it at Buffalo." 

Soon after the receipt of this letter, four Seneca 
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Indians arrived at Philadelphia as a delegation 
from the Six Nations, authorised to proceed to 
Washington, for the purpose of remonstrating 
against the ratification of the treaty. 

As it was obvious, from the documents in their 
possession, that the treaty had been extorted from 
the greater part of those who signed it, by fraudu- 
lent means, and that a large majority of the people 
were decidedly opposed to a cession, u pon any terms^ 
of their remaining lands, the committee believed 
it incumbent upon them, to address a remonstrance 
against its ratification, to the President and Con- 
gress of the United States, and to render the dele- 
gation such assistance, in stating their case to the 
government, and obtaining an inpartial hearing, as 
might be in their power. In pursuance of these 
objects, four Friends were appointed to {proceed to 
Washington, in company with the Indians ; and 
they accordingly arrived there about the middle 
of the last month, and laid before the proper autho- 
rities the remonstrance of this committee, as well 
as one of similar import, prepared by our brethren 
of New York Yearly Meeting, who on being 
informed of the proceedings, had given prompt 
attention to the subject ; and also the testimony in 
possession of the delegation, proving the injustice 
which must unavoidably be done to the Indians, 
by confirming and executing the treaty. The fol- 
lowing is the copy of our address. 
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To the President of the United States^ and to the 
Senate and House of RepresentcUives in Congress 
assembled. 

" The memorial of ' The Committee for the 

gradual civilization and improvement of the Indian 

natives,' appointed by the Yearly Meeting of the 

Religious Society of Friends, commonly called Qua-* 
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k^rs, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware^ and 
parts adjacent, Respectfully Sheweth : 

" That in the year 1795, the said Yearly Meeting 
actuated by feelings of kindness and sympathy 
towards the remnant of the Six Nations residing 
in the western part of the State of New York, 
appointed a committee of its members, to devise a 
plan for meliorating their condition, by instructing 
them in literature, agriculture, and some of the 
mechanic arts. 

" After maturing the outlines of such a plan, 
and previous to engaging in its prosecution, they 
communicated their views to George Washington, 
then President of the United States, who gave 
them his cordial approbation, and encouraged the 
prosecution of the benevolent design. 

'* Having thus obtained the full sanction of the 
executive, the committee entered on its duties; 
purchased land in the vicinity of two of the reser- 
vations, and erected dwelling-houses, barns, school- 
houses, saw and grist-mills, work-shops, &c. 
Members of the Society were also employed to 
reside on the farms for the purpose of instructing 
the natives in agriculture, milling, blacksmithing, 
and other branches of labour, and in school learn- 
ing, and to afford them such advice and assistance 
as their peculiar situation, or local difficulties, might 
render necessary. 

"These establishments were maintained for 
many years with little interruption, and one of 
them still exists near the Allegheny reservation, 
wholly at the expense and under the management 
of the Religious Society of Friends. 

" In the intercourse with the general govern- 
ment, to which this work of charity has given rise, 
the committee has had the satisfaction to receive 
the countenance and approval of the Presidents 
who successively filled that high office, as well as 
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to believe that its exertioDs have tended to increase 
the happiness of our Indian brethren, and to 
strengthen their friendly relatioiis with the whites. 

" At the period when the committee commenced 
its labours, scarcely a trace of civilization was dis- 
cernable among the aborigines. From the erratic 
and uncertain pursuits of the chase, they gleaned 
a scanty and hard-earned subsistence; often 
pinched with hunger, and miserably clad, while a 
rude and comfortless cabin formed their only and 
inadequate shelter from the violence of the ele- 
ments, and the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

" Without yielding to the discouragments which 
naturally grew out of this state of things, the com- 
mittee has persevered in its efforts to the present 
period, cheered by the favourable change which 
has been silently and gradually wrought, until the 
aspect of domestic affairs among the nation, pre- 
sents a striking contrast to their once forlorn and 
comfortless situation. 

" Many of them are living on well inclosed 
farms, stocked with horses, cattle, hogs, &:c., 
from the cultivation of which, they derive their 
support ; and have erected and occupy substantial 
houses, respectably furnished, and kept in decent 
order. 

'^ As the comforts of his home increased, his 
attachment to it increased also; the propensity 
for wandering, and the love of the chase, grad- 
ually gave way to new and more powerful affec- 
tions, and the red man learned to cling closer and 
closer to the enjoyments of his fireside. To cherish 
this feeling, has been a primary object with your 
memorialists, as well as to excite emulation in the 
course of improvement, both physical and mtoral ; 
and they have witnessed with peculiar pleasure, a 
steady increase, for some years past, in the popu- 
lation of those under their care; a fact^ they 
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believe, almost without a parellel in the modern 
history of the aborigines of our country. 

*^ Impressed with the belief that the methods 
adopted by your memorialists, were calculated to 
promote the happiness and welfare of this interest- 
ing people, and desirous to further the success of 
the enterprise, President Monroe addressed a letter 
to the Indians on the Allegheny reservation, (a 
copy of which is herewith submitted) recommend- 
ing them to divide their lands and hold them in 
severalty, in order that a more active spring might 
be given to agricultural improvements, and the 
permanency of their tenure secured. 

^ Long and undisputed possession of their lands^ 
guaranteed to them by treaties, duly ratified, and 
with repeated assurances that they should not be 
removed from them, without the consent of the 
nation, inspired them with confidence that the 
United States would adhere inviolably to the faith 
thus solemnly and repeatedly pledged ; and they 
have gone on making their improvements in the 
hope of being permitted to enjoy them without 
molestation, and to transmit them to their pos- 
terity, 

" In the midst of the security created by their 
reliance on the fidelity of the government, and in 
violation of the assurances of protection again and 
again extended to them, attempts have been made 
to effect their expulsion from the land of their 
fathers, by means, as your memorialists conceive, 
alike at variance with justice and humanity, and 
loudly demanding your interference and reproba^ 
tion. 

" At a council of thfe Six Nations, recently held 
at Buffalo, a treaty for the sale of their lands was 
presented to them, and, as your memorialists are 
credibly informed, various compulsory and decep^ 
tive measures were adopted to procure signatured, 
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which revolted in a small minority affixing their 
names to it ; and also, that the list was snbse* 
quentlj increased by means of bribery and strong 
drink. 

" We learn, on good authority, that the great body 
of the nation are united in the determination nei- 
ther to sell their lands nor to remove from them ; 
and have steadfastly resisted every overture for 
the accomplishment of these objects. Yet, under 
the cover of this treaty, thus illegally obtained, 
and invalid in itself^ being the act of a minority 
only, these poor people are now officially informed 
that they must leave their homes, and the graves 
of their fathers, to seek a new residence in the 
western wilds ; that their annuity will only be paid 
to them on condition of their removing far beyond 
the Mississippi, and that there only will the United 
States hold official intercourse with them. 

^* Thus the very existence of this feeble remnant 
of a numerous and powerful nation, once the pro- 
prietors of the soil on which we now dwell, and 
where we have grown rich, is jeopardized ; their 
rights are invaded, and their property in danger of 
being unjustly wrung from them. 

** In the hour of their extremity, we feel con- 
strained by a sense of duty to appeal to you in 
their behalf, and beseech you to remember the 
universal obligation of the golden rule laid down 
by our blessed Saviour, ' Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so unta 
them.' Their once extensive domain has been 
reduced to the narrow limits which they now claim,, 
by repeated cessions to the white man, and they 
are now circumscribed within a reservation, com- 
piaratively small and insignificant. 

*' Shall a great and powerful nation, like the 
United States, rich in soil and in all its products,, 
dfive frcMq> the scanty pittance of land yet left 
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them, these unresisting and helpless people, to gn*- 
tify the cravings of avarice ? Your memoriaUsts 
trust not. They respectfully, but earnestly entreat 
you to withhold your sanction from this pretended 
treaty, and thus save from the stain of so disgrace- 
ful an act, the character of our beloved country.. 

'^ The sufferings and deprivations they roust 
experience in the event of being forced from their 
homes and removed to the west, excite our com- 
miseration. Accustomed to the habits and many 
of the conveniences of civiUzed life, and to the 
pursuits of agriculture, they are disqualified for 
returning to the precarious and exposing life of 
the hunter. Their proximity to the fierce and uncul- 
tivated Indians of the west, must be a fruitful source 
of difficulties which they are illy prepared to 
encounter ; while the remoteness of their future 
homes, would necessarily suspend the labours of 
your memorialists for their further improvement, 
and in a great measure render abortive our exer- 
tions for more than forty years, and the expendi- 
ture of upwards of 65,000 dollars, the whole of 
which has been contributed by members of the 
Society of Friends. 

" When we remember that He * who made of 
one blood all tiations of men to* dwell upon all the 
face of the earth,' has declared himself to be ^ the 
refuge of the poor, the refuge of the needy in hia 
distress,' aqd the avenger of the wrongs of the 
oppressed ; Aat ' justice and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne,' and that, as respects 
nations no less than individuals, ^ with what mea- 
sure we mete, it shall be meted to us again,' we 
feel an ardent solicitude that the rulers of our 
beloved country, for jivhose prosperity and welfare 
we are deeply interested, niay be guided in their 
proceedings on this affecting subject, by the benign 
spirit of our holy Redeemer^ who nas emphaptically 
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^Jeclared, * Blessed are the merciful for they shall 
obtain mercy.' 

" Signed in and on behalf and by order of the 
Committee aforesaid, ^ 

Thomas Wistar, Clerk. 

Phila. 3rd month 12th, 1838." 



*Copy of President Monroe'^s letter to the Seneca 

Indians. 

" My Red Children. 

"I* am very glad to learn by your friends 
Sampel Bettle, Thomas Wistar, Thomas Stew- 
ardson and John Cooke, that you no longer live in 
that miserable and destitute state which you once 
<<iid. 

" They say that most of you have become sober 
and industrious ; that you have got good houses to 
live in ; and that by cultivating the ground and 
Taising cattle you have now a plenty to eat. This 
is to me very good news, as I shall always rejoice 
to hear of the happiness of my red children. 

" My Red Children. You cannot become civ- 
ilized till you have advanced one step farther. 
You know that among my white children, each one 
iias his own land separate from all others. You 
ought to do the same. You ought to divide your 
land among famiUes, in lots sufficiently large to 
maintain a family according to its size. Your 
good friends the Quakers would, no doubt, enable 
you to make a just and equitable division. By 
thus dividing your land, each one could then say, 
this is mine, and he would have inducements to 
put up good houses on it, and improve his land by 
cultivation. 

^ My Red Children. I liave annexed the seal 
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of the United States to this talk, so that you may 
know it comes from your father the President. 

*' Signed 

[ L. s. ] , " Jambs Monrob. 

" 15th January 1819. 

" To the Seneca Indians living on the Allegheny 
Reservation." 

The committee had also several interviews with 
the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
War, the Commissioner of the Indian Bureau, and 
a number of members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, to all of whom they endeavoured 
to communicate full information of the manner in 
which this pretended treaty was obtained, and the 
>crying injustice which must attend its ultimate 
execution. They all heard the committee with 
respect and attention, giving assurances that the 
subject should be carefully investigated, and their 
^endeavours employed to secure to the Indians the 
enjoyment of their rights. Notwithstanding these 
favourable appearances, the committee were sen- 
sible of the operation of a powerful influence adverse 
to the rights and interests of the poor Indian, and 
that strenuous efforts will be made by those inter- 
ested in the purchase of the land, to procure the 
^confirmation of this treaty. Representations have 
4}een made, under very plausible disguises, to the 
officers of government, to prove that the interests 
of the natives would be greatly advanced by their 
removal to the west of the Mississippi, and that 
the opposition to the treaty is the work of a few 
interested individuals. 

Previous to leaving Washington, the committee, 
through the action of some of the Senators, pro- 
cured the printing of the documents which Friends 
and the Indian delegation had prepared^ in oppo- 
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Since the preparation of the foregoing report, 
the sub-committee deemed it necessary again to 
proceed to Washington, where they spent several 
weeks in attending to the business, endeavouring 
to furnish the proper authorities with correct infor- 
mation relative to the treaty and the circum- 
stances attending its negotiation. In the Sixth 
month the treaty was taken up by the Senate and 
remodelled, by which the terms of it were so mate- 
rially changed as virtually to annul its provisions. 
Several new articles were inserted as amendments, 
which, together with the other parts, are to be 
again fully explained to the Indians, and submitted 

to their consideration ; not in one general council 
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sition to the treaty, by which means they would *^;% 

be placed within the reach of^very member of the "" :; 

Senate. 

As the treaty has not been submitted to the^ 
Senate, the business is still under the care of the 
sub-committee, and the issue of this attempt to 
dislodge these people from their present scanty 
allotments, must for a time remain uncertain. But 
whatever the result may eventually be, the trouble 
and perplexity to which they have been subjected, 
loudly demand the sympathy and commiseration of 
every Christian mind, and present a peculiar claim 
to the continued attention of Friends. 

By direction, 

THOMAS WISTAR, Clerk. 

Phil. 4th month 14th, 1838. 
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as heretofore, but to each tribe and band sepa- 
rately ; and if any one of the tribes or bands do not 
voluntarily accept of it, it is not to be bound by it ; 
♦but those accepting, may remove, and it is to be 
vaUd and binding as respects them. By this means, 
the whole matter will again come before the Indians 
for their consideration and approval or rejection ; 
and such bands as do not wish to accede to its 
terms will be exempted from the necessity of 
removal. 
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